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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 113. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 

‘HE salutary attention of your colleague, Oli- 
yer Oldschool, Esq. to the afflicted Ventosus, re- 
stored him at once to good humour and constancy : 
:t has not, as you would suppose, inflated him with 
self-conceit, and thus rendered him more obnoxieus 
than before to the influence of his passions; it has 
instilled into his feelings a solid satisfaction, that 
effectually secures him from the recurrence of his 
former malady. I am, therefore, commissioned 
by him to communicate through you bis sincere 
acknowledgment to Mr. Oldschool, for the sym- 
pathy, evinced in appropriating to his complaints a 
corner of the Port Folio. At the same time, Mr. 
Saunter, as no person living is more justly esteem- | 
ed for his philanthrophy than you, and as you can 
never consent to be exceeded by your friend in 
this, the predominating quality of your natures, I 
have been encouraged to hope from the success of 
Ventosus, that you will candidly peruse, nay exhi- 
hit to the public eye, ‘the following account of 
my complicated distresses. Being obliged: from 
my ordinary avocations to reside the greater part 
of the year in the country, | have imperceptibly 
acquired a considerable share of the matvaise honte, 
so often the concomitant of a rustic life. Having 
some time since been called into town on business, 
which protracted my stay to too late an hour to 
admit a return on the same afternoon, I was urged 
by a friend of mine to make .one of a party, to 
be given in the evening by his sisters. ‘The request 
at first startled me; but my hopes and fears being 
nicely weighed, the former evidently preponderat- 
ed; and the invitation was, on the whole, cordially 
accepted.—Alas, how fallible is human foresight! 
how often does experience belie the feeble inference 
of human reason! ‘The hour approached—hope 
became ia an instant evanescent—the scale was | 
turned; and I, almost sinking beneath the unex- 
pected burden,.entered the fatal room! It was not 
yet crowded ; every seat was occupied, yet nota 
soul was standing. This exhibited so formidable 
an aspect as almost to supersede every sense of de- 
corum, and force me abruptly from the progress ! 
had made: it was,-however, too late, a retreat was 
impossible; and as there was no alternative, I dart- 
ed in a right line to the. opposite extremity of the 
apartment. The egnsequence: of. this step was, 
that I soon found myself immediately facing a lady, 
whom I had never seen before, and who was envar- 
ed in a tittering concert,.very harmoniously pe:- 
formed in this section of the circle: it appeared to 





me at first, that among other lately imported and 
preposterous fashions this might be one, introcuced 
4s a substitute for the more ordinary and now vul- 


| 


gar mode of salutation: this opinion the eyes of 
the ladies confirmed; for on me they were all di- 
rected. I, of course, was disposed from the dic- 
tates of politeness to return the compliment, but 
all to no purpose; every cffort under my then state 
of mind could not move a risible muscle, on the 
contrary produced a rueful set of features, that 
little became the gaiety of a drawing room ; and at 
length finding myself wholly incompetent to an- 
swer the civilities, which had now become oppres- 
sively numerous, I suddenly abandoned my post, 
and descrying at some distance a young lady with 
a modest cast of countenance, with wliom [I had, or 
thought I had, been previously acquainted, thither I 
directed my steps, and without venturing a minute 
examination of her features, addressed her with the 
fag-end of a conversation which, rather incongru- 
ously, was with her idea associated in my mind. 
My discourse, you may conceive, Was not very co- 
herent; and the lady 1 fancy thought so; for she 
very calmly deputed her chair proxy listener, at 
the same time, with acontemptuous glance, notify- 
ing to me that I had either mistaken my person, or 
bid adieu to my senses. I was hastening to apolo- 
gize ; but my spirits were broken ; my voice faltered ; 
and wholly abandoning the hope, ! moved a few paces 
backward to gain possession of the chair she had Jeft 
unoccupied. Here, Saunter, where I had promised 
myself an asylum from observation for the remain- 
der of the evening. what was my terror when every 
eye again reverted on me! Yet, what was more 
unaccountable, all seemed to exhibit different sen- 
sations; one flashed with rage, another shot forth 
beams of delight, another indulged only momentary 
views, and recoiled at intervals with an air of 
affected modesty; one expressed slight disappro- 
bation, and another astonishment, equal to my 
own: at the same time the tittering concert re- 
commenced more generally than at first; in the 
midst of whiea My amazement was, if possible. re- 
doubled with my being removed, rather violently, 
from my sitting posture, by, some unknown power, 
dextercusly applied to my back. Alas, Mr. Saun- 
ter, do not smile—it was a lady’s lap I had all this 
while unintentionally invaded !—Thése muitifari- 
ous mishaps produced a faintness that pervaded my 
whole frame, and scarcely permitted’ me to pene- 
trate a group of standing gentlemen, (for the crowd 
had now increased) when 1 was accosted very 
roughly by a person, who had pursued me thither, 
with the epithet rascal, and an assertion that I was 
not a man of Aonour. These terms somewhat re- 
called me to my senses; and as my debts had been 
punctually discharged, and as I had never malevo- 
lently defrauded or injured any one, | replied with 
becoming dignity, that my honour, however de- 
graded in his view, would not shrink from any ex- 
periment with which he chose to test it. Now his 
acceptation of the word was cowrage ; of course my 
reply was construed into a challenge—a ducl was 
echoed through the room ; the ladies fell into hys- 
terics, and I was doomed to meet my antagonist 
the next morning at eight o'clock on the Jersey 
shore. “No language ean express the agony I en- 
dured in the interim™quite young, strongly at- 
tached to my pa , to my friends. and to life, I 
was about to expdse myself to the hazard of being 
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forever snatched from cvery object I held dear on 
earth, of subjecting them to a dreadful shock on 
my account; and—I sink in contrition at the 
thought !—of being precipitated into the presence 
of my God, with the crime of intended murder, 
fresh upon my soul!—Yet these considerations, 
impressive as they were, vanished before thie 
fear of imputed cowardice. We met, my op- 
ponent was wounded—whether mortally or not, 
Heaven. only knows! He is now confined in 
a languishing condition. On his life almost de- 
pends my own !—Since this afflicting occurrence 
1 have been impelled te palliate my grief, in scenes 
similar to that, in which it originated : and, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, I, who never before possessed 
the art of interesting the ladies, have now become 
their idol. This must be wholly the effect of habit, 
not of insensibility: the enormity of my crime is 
hidden under the garb of fashion, and if exhibited 
to their view in its proper colours, would repel nie 
forever from their good graces. What aggravates 
my guilt is, that I possessed not presence of mind 
enough to inquire the ground of my opponént's 





expressions, until afier the duel was over, when I 


learned—I am almost ashamed to confess it—they 
were dictated by the insult offered to his sister, the 
young lady whose lap I had so innocently occupied 
a few moments in the evening. Adicu—lI hasten 
again to'relieve or add new stings to my remorse 
with further inquiry as to the issue of this agonize 
ing event. , 


AGRICOLA, 





FOR THE FORT FOLIO, 
A BRIEF SKETCH 


OF THE ORIGIN AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia is the capital of Pennsylvania, and 
the chief city of the United States, in point of size 
and splendour; though it now fills but the second 
rank in respect to commercial importance: the 
trade of America having latterly flowed more freely 
into. the open channels of the bay of New-York. 
It must also yield metropolitan precedence to the 
doubtful policy of a Seat of Government, far remove 
ed from the centre of wealth and propiulation, the 
pendulum of national activity, which must long vi- 
brate (perhaps forever) between Baltimore, Phila- 


| delphia, and New-York ; ‘a chai’ of commercial 


cities, whose vigorous impulse is already accele- 
rated by the bold ramification of turnpikes and 
canals. 

Philadelphia is sithated about 40 degrees north 
of the equator, and-75 west of London ; being in 
the same parailel of latitude with Spain, Italy, and 


| Greece ; climates, whose happy temperature had 
_ already indicated for Pennsylvania a milder winter, 


before the original frosts of November and Decem- 
ber, -by which the first adventurers were sometime 
frozen up in the Delaware, had evidentiy yielded 
to the qualifying effects of exposing the surface of 
the earth to the rays of the sun. 

its founder, the benevolent and pacific William 
Penn, denominated it PHILADELPuH1a, or the city 
of BROTHERLY Lev*, from a town in ancicnt Creece, 


po. nated in honour of ‘the fraternal ‘attachment of , 
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Attalus and Eumenes ; and afterwards famous in 
the Christian World, for one of the Seven Churches 
to which St. John addressed his prophetic visions 
—A name methinks of auspicious omen: “ Be- 
hold,” says the inspired Apostle, to the Angel of 
the church in Philadelphia, * 1 have set before thee 
an open door, and no man can shut it.” Religious 
liberty is here a chartered right, the policy, as well 
as the equity of which, to say nothiny of its con- 
sistency with the spirit of that religion which 
breathes peace on earth, and good will to men, is 
happily confirmed in these latter ages of the church, 
by the harmony and fellowship in which the vari- 
ous Protessors of the modern Philadelphia so pecu- 
liarly fraternize. 

Prxwn had been concerned in the settlement of 
New-Jersey, some years before he obtained from 
Charles Il, a grant of the territory on the western 
side of the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes 
were then numerous at Upland (now Chester), at 
New-Castle, and at the Heerkills (now Lewis- 
‘fown), and a number of his brethren in religious 
profession, had already established themselves at 
Shackamaxon (now Kensington, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia) in the year 1678; when a ship, called the 
Shield, of Stockton, the first that hatl ever ventured 
to sail so high up the river, in tacking about, ran 
her bowsprit among the trees which lined the shore 
where the city now stands; and the New Comers 
on board, bound for Burlington, then remarked to 
each other, that #t would be a fine filace for a town. 

The royal grant passed the great seal on the 4th 
ef March, 1681; and in August the following year, 
the venerable Legislator of Pennsylvania set suil 
from London, in the ship Welcome, Capt. Green- 
way. 

The Proprietor was accompanied by a hundred 
of his friends and fellow professors, contemptuous y 
called Quakers, by their haughty countrymen, be- 
cause, in their religious meetnys, like the Faithful 
of every age, they sometimes trembled at the word 
of God. 

A prosperous gale waft-d the Patriarchs of 
Pennsylvania, in six weeks, to the friendly coast of 
America; and the Proprietary landed at New-Cas- 
tle, on the 24th of October, under the acclamations 
of the Dutch Settlers, whe accompanied him to 
Upland, the principal Swecish setuement, where 
he collected an assembly of all the Freemen of the 
Province, by whom his jurisdiction was unani- 
mously recognised and confirmed. 

It was here that the Father of nis country made 
a treaty with the harmless Natives, which was to 
Jast, in the figurative style of those nervous Abort- 
gites, Who have since been so srossly misrepre- 
sented by European Theorists, as long as the trees 
should grow, or the waters run—~A treaty that was 
faithfully observed by both parties (let the Poten- 
tates of Europe blush) through a happy period of 
eiebty successive years; and that has since been 
consigned to historic immortality by the patriotic 
pencil of a Descendant of one of the peaceiul As- 
sistants, now the first Painter of the Age.* 

The founder of Pennsylvania was not long in 
fixing upon a situation that seemed prepared by 
Ruture, perhaps by Providence, for the sudden 
growth of his future capita!. The spot was then 
covered with timber, its foundation was a stratum 
of potter’s clay, the baurbour furnished a bed of 
sand, the neavest hills contained quarries of stone, 
the vicinity yielded limestone and marble, and the 
penetration of intelligent Observers, discovered 
nunes of coaland iron, upon the navigable branches 
of the Delaware, long ‘before the new settlement 
afforded hands to work them. 

It is an extensive plain, five miles above the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers, the Delaware and 
the Schuylkill; the former, though 120 miles from 
the sea, being there a mile in breadth, and deep 





* Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy 
ef Londen. 
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enough for vessels of 1200 tons; the latter, halfas | 
wide as the Thames at London, being also naviga- 
ble as high as the scite of the town. asd 

Some families of Swedes.and Fins had obtained 4 
by scttlement, the right of possession. They wil- 
lingly sold, or-exchanged, their claim ;..and by the 
end of the year !682, the ground plot of the future 
city was regularly laid out. Nine streets two miles 
in length, run east and west, from riyer to river, 
and twenty-three, of a mile, intersect them at right 
angles, from north to south. None of these are 
less than fifty feet wide, and they distribute the plan 
into squares, the interior of which was designed for 
yards and gardens. ‘wo main streets of a hun- 
dred feet wide, cross each other in the centre, and 
form a Public square, of which four more were laid 
out in the different quarters of the city; and a 
range of houses for the principal Inhabitants was 
intendéd to open upon the water, in the manner 
of the celebrated Bomb Quai at Rotterdam ; for 
which purpose the ware-houses, &c, along the river, 
were intended to have been kept from rising above 
the bank. But cupidity (perhaps convenience) has 
crowded the platforms between the streets with 
narrow alleys; the Public Squares, except only 
that in the centre, have been otherwise appropri- 
ated, and the bank of the river has been built up 
with a row of houses that now intercept from the 
City the intended view of the Port. 

Four score houses and cottages were erected 
within the year, one of which is now occupied as a 
Tavern, the sign of the Boatswain and Cail, at the 
corner ef Front and Dock streets; and another that 
was the City residence of William Penn, is yst 
standing in Black-horse alley directly back of Lati- 
tia court, which was so named from one of the 
daughters of the Proprietary. Opposite to the lat- 
ter, in the middle of Market-street, there stood for 
many years a monument of primitive simplicity, a 
wooden Jail, that was seldom inhabited by any 
body but the Jailer. 

‘The first child born in the new city, by name 
John Key, lived to his 85th year; one Edward 
Drinker, who was born in acave under the bank of 
Delaware, survived ’till the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, when the capital of the United States was 
estimated to contain 6.000 houses, and 40,000 Peo- 
ple; and there ts a widow Lady yet living, whose 
mether arrived from England when there were 
but three houses in Philadelphia. 

The State Nouse or "fown Hall, a substantial 
edifice of 200 fect front, including the wings, was 
erected’ within half a century after the woods were 
cleaved away from its scite; the first Episcopal 
church was soon afterward ornamented with agtee- 
ple thit may vie in point of elegance, with any 
spire in Lurepe; and, while Pennsyivania was still 
a dependant colony, scarcely distinguished on the 
other side of the AUantic among twelve adjacent 
provinces of the British empire in America, anew 
Prison was erected, sufficiently capacious for the 
future introduction of the philanthropic reform that 
has since converted our. jails into manufactories, 
and our Criminals into Manuilacturers. 

During the revolusionary war, the Capital of the 
struggling Colonies remained Stationary, or rather 
retrograded, under the occupation of the Royal 
Army, by whom however, the houses were first 
numbered, and a floating bridge was thrown across 
the Schuylkill. 

The western improvements then scarcely ex- 
tended half a mile from the Delaware, and it was 
a country, walk for the Citizens to go to the Hospi- 
tal, the Swedes church, or the ship-yards at Ken- 
sington. 

Since the revolution, so happily terminated by 
the Independence of the United States, under the 
disinterested co-operation of a Franklin, in counsel, 
a Morris, in finance, and a Washington, in the 
field, Philadelphia has increased»with astonishing 








rapidity, notwithstanding the repeated ravages of a 


— a 


mosphere of the western Archipelago, where it hag 
been excited to unusual virulence by the civil wars 
of St. Domingo. 

A superb edifice of the Corinthian order, with q 
majestic portico of six columns of white marble, 
was then building for the reception of the Bank of 
the United States, a vigorous offspring of the Fede. 
ral Constitution, that had been framed in [7 8¢ 
und was organised in the following year, by the 
patriotic Washington, on being voluntarily ratified 
by two thirds of the Thirteen Independént States 
which then formed the American Union-—Thyg 
exhibiting to the expecting world, a first example 
of a great Nation reforming a delective system of 
government, without unsheathing the sword. 

The City has since been lecutified with an ele. 
gant structure, executed in white marble, froni the 
design of an lonick Temple, for the offices of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania; and the intersection of the 
two principal streets is now occupicd by a round 
Tower, for the reception and distribution of the 
Schuylkill water, raised by machinery to a leve] 
of thirty or forty feet above the highest ground in 
the City. 

The streets of Philadelphia are paved with peb- 
ble stones, and bordered with ample footway s, raised 
one foot above the carriage way, for the case and 
safety of passengers. They are kept cleaner than 


Holland, where trade is carried on by canals; and 
London is the only capital in the world that is 
better lighted at night. Many of the New Streets 
have been latterly planted with Poplars, whose ra- 
pid growth, and spiral form, peculiarly adapt them 
to shade the Avenues of a City. Their introduce 
tion has already given to some sections the air of 
Public Walks, for the ornament of which nothing 
is wanting but Fountains and Statuary. 

The private buildings are renerally three stories 
igh: They are built of a clear red brick, and or. 
namented in the new strects with facing’s, key 
stones, and flights of steps, in white marble. 

k:ver since the operation of the Federal Consti- 
tution, four or five hundred houses have been an- 
nually erected, no small proportion of which (it is 
said, not less than two hundred) have been built, or 
caused to be built, by a single Citizen,* whose well 
laid plans have greatly improved the Town, part 
cularly ‘in Walnut street; in Sansom street, tke 
urst that has been built in America with strict at- 
tention to uniformity; and in Second-street, where 
it crossed a morass that had long formed an incen- 
venient “separation between the City and the nor« 
thern Suburbs. 

Philadelphia. including Southwark and the Nor 
thern Liberties, now extends near three miles along 
the Delaware, and about a mile east and west ; and 
is supposed to contain thirteen thousand houses, 
and eighty thousand People. 

There are in it upwards of thirty churches, or 
meeting houses, in which the various Denomina- 
tions of Believers perform the homage of public 
worship, to the common Father of Mankind, accor- 
ding to their peculiar forms and persuasions, under 
the happy system of toleration, secured to all pro- 
fessions, without a legal establishment for any. 

Vhree large Meeting houses are now building 
in different parts of the City, and stone picrs have 
been erected in the river Schuylkill, for a perma- 
nent bridge of three arches, whose gigantic span 
would have been thought impracticable in Europe, 
long after the first settlement of Pennsylvania. 

‘The market of Philadelphia, for beef, veal, and 
mutton, is second only to thatf Leadenhall; and 
its pork, poultry and game, are not inferior to those 
of the finest climates in the world: though it 
excelled by New-York in the articles of fish and 
fruit. pA 

The City was first incorporated in 1701, before 
which period it was called the town of Philadelphia 5 
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mortal fever, introduced fropa the pestilential at- 





| 2 William Sgosom, Esquire, 


those of any city in Europe, excepting the towns of” 
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put the Corporation was self elective, and not ac- 
countable to the Citizens, according to the exclusive 
systems of the Mother Country. ~ ca 

On the late auspicious Revolution, this Charter 
was annulled, and its powers were variously distri- 
buted, until in 1789, a Corporation was again re~ 

ularly organised, by charter, constituting a Mayor, 
F recorder fifteen Aldermen, 2 Commen Council, 
&c, ‘The latter to be annually chosen by the 
taxable Inhabitants. . 1 

The public Institutions of Philadelphia, are pe- 
culiarly numerous and beneficial. ‘They include a 
University, as well as a competent number ol pub- 
lic, private, and free Schoois, a Philosophical Se- 
ciety, a Museum, a public Library, a Hospital, a 
Dispensary, one public and two private Alms- 
houses, a College of Physicians, socictics for pro- 
moting Agriculture, for the encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures, for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery (a stain of Colonial dependance- that still 
tarnishes the fair escutcheon of American freedom ) 
and for alleviating the miscries of Public prisons, 
to whose benevolent exertions is chiefly owing the 
improvement of the penal cede, and the present 
safety of the inhabitants from the depredations of 
the unprincipled part of the Community. 

Besides these benevolent Associations, there are 
pow in Philadelphia, three chartered Banks, six 
marine Insurance Companies, two for insuring 
acainst fre, and forty-one Printing offices, five of 
which publish daily papers, that are in a few days 
circulated, from Georgia to New-Hampshire, by 
means of the Post-office, which originated in 1775, 
in the then capital of the British Colonies, under 
the auspices of the venerable F ranklin, so long the 
benefactor of his country. 

The Mint of the United States is still kept at 
Philadelphia; a Type Foundery has been long 
established, and printing, coachmaking, cabinet 
work, and shipbuilding, are carried to a degree of 


perfection unrivalled in America, and little excelled . 


in Europe. But the staple commodity of Phila- 


defphia is Nour, of which 400,000 barrels have been 


exported in a year. 5 

Such is the salubrity ef the air of Philadelphia 
that the births annually exceed the deaths in the 
propottion of five to three ; yet the excessive heat 
of the summer months, during which the thermo- 
metcr may be averaged at 72, and sometimes rises 
to 98, is so nearly allied to the atmosphere of the 
burnive zone, as readily to receive and propagate 
the Yellow Fever of the West Indies, of laie so 
frequently imtroduced into the United States, 
through perpetual intercourse, feebiy restrained 
by the inadequate operations of local and tempo- 
vary health laws. 

Within the memory of a Gentleman of observa- 
tion there were but three coaches kept by all the 
Gentry of Philadelphia ; not more than two, or at 
most three ships arrived once a year with the un- 
rivalled manufactures of Brita; nor were petty 
sloops fitted oat to exchange American flour for 
West India produce but in shares of one third, one 
sixth, or even one twellth, by the then principal 
Merchants of the place. Without exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary longevity he has lived to sce 
twelve or fifteen hundred sail annually expedited 
for every quarter of the Globe, of whici filleen or 
twenty double the southern Promontory of Airica, 
and explore the Antipodes for the most castly pro- 
ductions of the East ; while at home three hundred 
coaches occasionally display the case of opuience, 
or the elegance of luxury. 

Such an increase of wealth and splendor, within 
the recollection of a single: Life, admits of but one 
comparison in the history of the World; and, if 
the Capital of Russia may justly boast su; erior 
humbers, and a more recent origin, Petersburg has 

ei created among the marshes of. the Neva by a 
Miccession of absolute printes, commanding the 
sources Of a mighty empire; while Philadelphia 
at irst only the chief town of a dependant,colony, 
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and now no more than the capital of a single Pro- 
vince of an infant Nation, has risen upon the banks 
of the Delaware, from the liberal institutes of a 
PRIVATE Founder, seconded only by the energy of 
principle, and the efforts of intelligence, tu a dis- 
tinguished rank among the Capitals of Nations. 


ACCOUNT OF BUII.DINGS 


ERECTED IN PGILADELPULA tn 1802, 1803, AnD 1804, 
BY ACTUAL EXUMERATION. 
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BRICK, 338 0} 235 0] 204 0 
FRAME, 126 §6©<OF 102) «6G} «669—CiCOO 
TOTAL, 464 UW 355 ©} 273 Oo 











In 1802, there were four hundred and sixty-four—in 
1805, three hundred and eighty-five—in 1804, two hun- 
dred and seventy-three dwelling houses erected in the 
city and hocrGes—and, during those three years, there 
were also erected, six buildings for worship; and a 
number of warehouses, not included in the foregoing 
cuumeration. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
- [Continued. } 


It will not be supposed that a man who knew so 
well how to paint the passion of love, should be 
inaccessible to its influence. His matrimonial 
connections were, most probably, those of conve- 
mence and calm affection; but he jntimates that he 
~once loved with ardour. -The passage referred to 
is in a letter to Lady Bradshaivii, who had been 








| desiring him to write, for his next publication, the 
‘history of his-owa_ life. tte 


“ The fortune of the man you hint at, was very 
low: his mind, however, was never mea. A 
bashfulness, next to sheepishness, kept him, down : 
but he always courted independence; and, being 
contented with a little, preserved a title to it. He 
found friends, who thought they saw something of 
merit in him, through the cloud that his sheepish- 
ness threw over him, and, knowing how tow his 
fertune was, laid themselves out to raise him ; and 
most of them by proposals ef marriage, which, 
however, had always something impracticable in 
them. A pretty ideot was once proposed, with 
very high terms, his circumstances considered : 
ber worthy uncle thought this man would behave 
compassionately to her —A violent Roman Catho- 
lic lady was another, of a fine fortune, a zcalous 
professor ; whose terms were (all her fortune in 
her owl power—a very apron-string tenure !) two 
years probation, and her confessor’s report in favour 
of his being a true proselyte at the end of them.* 
— Another, a yay, high-spirited, volatile lady, whose 
next friend offered to he Ais -friend, in fear of her 
becoming the prey (at the public places she con- 
stantly frequented) of seme vile fortune-hunter. 
Another there was whom his soul loved; but with 
a reverence—Hush!—Pen, lie thee down !— 

“ A timely check; where, else, might I have 
ended ?— This lady—how hard to forber the affect- 
ing subject !—But I will forbear. ‘This man pre- 
sumed not—Again going on!—not a word more 
this night.” 

This lady, from hints given in other places, and 
from the information of Mrs, Duncombe, appears 
to have been the same whose history he has deli- 
cately and obscurely shadowed out in that of Mrss 
Beaumont; and never, she adds, did he appear so 
akzimated as when he was insensibly led into a nare 
ration of any circumstances in the history or de- 
scription of that most revered Jady. 

The author of Clarissa was always fond of fe- 
male society. He lived in a kind of flower-garden 
of jadies: they were his inspirers, his critics, his 
applauders. Connections of business apart, they 
were his chief correspondents. He had generally 
a number of young ladies at his house, whom he 
used to engage in conversation on some subject of 
sentiment, and provoke, by artful opposition, to 
display the treasures of intellect they possessed. 
Miss Mulso, afterwanls Mrs. Chapone ; Miss 
Highmore, now Mrs. Duncombe; Miss Talbot, 
niece to Secker, and author of some much esteemed 
devotional picces; Miss Prescott, afterwards Mrs. 
Mulso ; Miss Ficidings; and Miss Colliers, resided 
occasionally with him. He was accustomed to 
give thelyoung ladies hevesteemed, the endearing 
appellauon of his daughters. He used to write in 
a litte summer-house of grotto,t as it was called, 
within his garden, belore the family were up; and, 
when they met at breakfast, he communicated the 
progress of his story, whieh, by that means, had 
every day a fresh and lively interest. Then began 
the criticisms, the pleadings, for Harriet Byron or 
Ciementina: every turn and every incident wes 
cagerly canvassed, and the author enjoyed the be- 
nent of kuowing before-hand how his situations 
wouid strike. Their own little partialities and en- 
tanglements, too, were developed, and became the 
subject of grave advice, or lively raillery. Mrs. 
Duncombe thus mentions the agreeable scene, in a 
letter to Mrs. Mulso. 

“ I shall often, in idea, enjoy again the hours 
that we. have so agreeably spent in the delightful 
reurement of North End : . 


« For while this pleasing subject I pursue, 

The grot, the garden, rush upoa my view; 
There, in blest union, round the friendly gate, 
Instruction, Peace, and cheerful Freedom wait; 





* Might not this give the first hint of his Clemen- 
ting? 

t The same of which an engraving is given in the 
work, : 
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And there, a choir of list’ning nymphs appears 
Oppress’d with wonder, or dissolved in tears ; 

Bat on her tender fears when Harriet dwelis, 

And love’s sof: symptoms innocently tells, 

They all, with conscious smiles, those symptoms view, 
And by those conscious smiles confess thei true.” 


Mr. Richardson was a friend. to mental improve- 
ment in women, though under all those restrictions 
which modesty and decorum have imposed upon 
the sex. Indeed, his sentiments seem to have 
been more favourable to female literature, before 
than after his intercourse with the . fashionable 
world ; for Clarissa has been taught Latin, but 
Miss Byron is made to say, that she does not even 
know which are meant by the learned languages, 
and to declare, that a woman who knows them Is 
an owl among the birds. The prejudice against 
any appearance of extraordinary cultivation in wo- 
men, was, at that period, very strong. It will 
scarcely be believed, by this generation, that Mrs. 
Delany, the accomplished Mrs. Delany, objects to 
the words intellect and ethics, in one of the conver- 
sation pieces, in Grandison, as too scholastic to 
proceed from the mouth of a female. What would 
some of these critics have said, could they have 
heard young ladies talk of gasses, and nitrous oxyd, 
and stimuli, and excitability, and all the terms of 
modern science. ‘he restraint of former times 
was painful and humiliating; what can be more 


humiliating than the necessity of ailecting igno- | 


rance? and yet, perhaps, it is not undesirable that 
female genius should have something to overcoine ; 
so much, as to render it probable, before a woman 
steps out of the common walks of life, that her 
acquirements are solid, aud her love for literature 
decided and irresistible. ‘These obstacles did not 
prevent the Epictetus of Mrs. Carter, nor the vo- 
lumes of Mrs. Chapone, from being written and 
given to the world. 

_ The moral qualities of Richardson were crowned 
with a serious and warm regard for religion; it is 








conspicuous in al] his works; and we shall, proba- 
bly, not find any writings, of the class of novels, in 
which virtue and picty are so stiongly and uni- 
formly recommended, without aby partly spirit, or 
view to recommend a particular system, and it 
would be doing injustice to the taste of the world 
not to say that they were higoly vaiued on that 
account. 
Virtuous sentiment and good morals. ‘I he tollow- 
ing Jetter, fron Mv. Re.ca, of i-cipsic, shews the 
pleasing impression a visit to him made on. the 
hvely feelings of a foreigner. 

“ You know, sir, I set out for England purely 
with a view of cultivating a personal acquaintance 
with so great a man as Mr. Samuel Richardson, 
who had so long endeared himself to me by his 
works, and who, afterwards, by the correspondence 
established between us, granted me his friendship. 
I arrived at London the cighth of August, and bad 
not mach diiliculiy im finding Mr. Kichardson in 
this great city. te give mea reception worthy 
of the author of Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison ; 

that is, with the sane heart which appears through- 
out his works. Fiis person, his family, and even 
his domestics, all answer this Characters He car- 
nied mz into his library, and bis printing-house, 
(ior he is a printer), in Loth which | never saw 
things so well disposed. Sunday following, L was 
With him at his country-house (Selby-aouse), where 
his fumily was, with some ladies, acquaintances of 
his four daughters, who, with his lady, compose 
his family. It was there I saw beauties. without 
affectation ; wit without vanity ; and thought my- 
self transported to an inchanted land. After cho- 
colate, Mr. Richardson brought us into the garden, 
adjoining to the house. He invited me to partake 
of its fruits, of which the trees afforded the finest of 
their kind; and, perceiving that | hesitated, ya- 
thered some himself, which he presented to me. 
Kvery thing [ saw, every thing I tasted, recalled 
to inz the .dea of the golden agee Here are to be 





‘The house of Richardson was a school of 


seen no counterfeits, such as are the offspring of 
vanity, and the delightof fools. 
reigns throughout, and elevates the soul. 
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A noble simplicity 

‘The 

harmony of this charming family furnished me 

with many reflections on the common ill-judged 

methods of education, whence springs the source 

either of our happiness or misery. The ladies 

affected not that stiff preciseness peculiar to co- 

quettes. . Trained up by a parent who imstructs 

them, still more by his example than by his works, 

they strive to imitate him ; and, if you feel a ten- 

derness for objects so lovely, you will surely be 

sensible of a stil greater respect for them. 

“ In the middle of the garden, over against the 

house, we came toa kind of grotto, where we rested 

ourselves. It was on this scat, Mr. Le Fevre, (Mr. 

Richardson’s friend) told me, that Pamela, Clarissa, 

and Grandison, received their birth; I kissed the 

ink-horn on the side of it. We afterwards pro- 
ceeded to table, (dinner,) where an opportunity 

was ofiered me of reading the letters written to me 
by Malle, Sack, from Berlin, concerning my voy- 
ave, and Mr. Richardson. One might in them 
discern that wit which is the peculiar characteristic 
of that lady ; and, every one listened. with the 
closest attention to whatever truth obliged me to 
say concerning Mer. Whereupon Mr. Richardson 
observed to me, that the ladies in company were 
all his adopted daughters : that he should be very 
proud to give to them, as well as to his own, so 
charming a sister; and desired to signify as much 
to her, and to send her his picture, which he gave 
me for that purpose. The rest of our discourse 
turned on the merits of Mr. Gellert, and of some 
other Germans of distinction. 1 told him, we had 
the same reason to glory in our relationship, as 
countrymen of these worthy gentlemen, as the 
English had m regard. to him. Mr. Richardson’s 
usual modesty dictated his answer. ‘Towards even- 
ing he brought me to London, where he made me 
promise to come and see him as often as I could. 
On the Sunday following I was with him again at 
his pleasant country seat. We found there a large 
company, all people of merit; Mr. Milier, author 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, (which has been 
translated at Nurnburg, with such success), and 
Mr. Highmore, the famous painter, were there. 
This last, two days afterwards, conferfed on me a 
genteel piece of civility, which I shail never forget: 
he must, indeed, be the accomplished gentleman 
he appears to be, by obliging with so good agrace- 





i was extremely concerned on not seeing his only 
daughter, wno was in the country. I have read 
some of her letters, which excite in me the highest 
esteem both for her understanding and her heart. 
{n the evening I toek my leave of the family, and 
returned with Mr. Richardson. — U saw _him several 
times since, during the eight davs | staid in Eng- 
land; but it was necessary, at Jast, to quit that 
divine man. 
he embraced me, anda mutual tenderness deprived 
us of speech. He accompanied me with his eyes 
as iar as he could: I shed tears.” 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued.) 
Tu THE REY. 





WILLIAM UNWIN. 
Sept. 3, 1780. 
My dear Friend, , 

I am glad you are so provident, and that while 
you are young, you have furnished yourself with 
the means of comfort in oldage. Your crutch a::d 
your pipe may be of use to you, (and may they be 
so) should your years be extended to an antedilu- 
vian date, and for your perfect accommodation, you 
seem to want nothing but a clerk called Snuffle, 
and a sexton of the name of Skeleton, to make your 
ministerial equipage complete. 

I think I have read as much of the first volume 
of the Biographia, as I shall ever read. 1! find it 
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—— 


{ gave him the jetter entiticd No. 1. | 






have been had they sified their characters with 
more exactness, and admitted none but those who 
had, in some way or other, entitled themselves to 
immortality, by deserving wellof the public. Sich, 
a compilation, would perhaps have been more judi. 
cious, though | confess it would have afforded Jeg 
variety. ‘lhe priests and the monks of earlier, and 
the doctors of later days, who have signalized them, 
selves by nothing, but a controversial pamphler, 
long since thrown by, and never to be perused 
again, might have been forgotten, without injury 
or loss to the national character, for learning op 
genius. ‘This observation suggested to me the 
following lines, which may serve -to illustrate my 
meaning, and at the same time to give my éritj. 
cism a sprightlicr air. | 


Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot! 

In vain recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age; 

‘Those twinkling, tiny, lustres of the land, 
Drop one by one from fame’s neglecting hand; 
Lethean gulfs receive them as they fail, 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

So when a child (as playful children use) 

Has burnt to cinder a stale last-year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 
There goes my lady, and there goes the 'squire, 
There goes the parson—Oh illustrious spark ! 
And there—scarce less illustrious—goes the clerk ! 


Virgil admits none but worthies into the Elysian 
fields ; I cannot recollect the lines in which he de. 
scribes them all, but these in particular I well re. 
member— 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes. 


A chaste and scrupulous conduct like his, would 
Well become the writer of national biography, 
But enough of this. ‘ 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttleworth, with ma: 
ny thanks for her intended present. Some purse 
derive all their value from their contents, but these 
will have an intrinsic value of their own, and though 
mine should be often empty, wl.ich is net an im- 
probable supposition, I shall still esteem it highly 
on its own account. 

If you could meet with a second-hand Vireil, 
ditto Homer, both iliad and Odyssey, tovether with 
a Clavis, for I have no Lexicon, and ali tolerably 
cheap, I shall be obliged to you if you will make 
the purchase. 

W.C. 


——— ad 


Yours, 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNIVIN, 
Sept. 7, 1780. 
My dear Friend, 

As many gentlemen as there are in the world, 
who have children, and heads capable of reflecting 
on the important subject of their education. so ma- 
ny opinions there are about it; many of them just 
and sensible, though almost ail differing from each 
other. With respect to the education of boys, I 
think they are generally made to draw in Latin 
and Greek trammels too soon. It is pleasing no 
doubt to a parent, to see his child already in some 
sort a proficient in those languages, at an age when 
most others are entirely ignorant of them ; but 
hence it often happens, that a boy, who could con- 
strne a fable of A‘sop, at six or seven years of age, 
having exhausted his littie steck of attention and 
diligence, in making that notable acquisition, grows 
weary of his task, conceives a dislike for study, and 
perhaps makes but a very indifferent progress af- 
terwards. ‘he mind and body have, in this respect; 
astriking resemblance of eachother. In childhood 
they are both nimble, but not strong; they can 
skip, and frisk about with wonderful agility, but 
hard labour spoiis them both. In maturer years 
they become less active, but more vigorous, more 
capable of a fixt application, and can make them- 
selves sport with that which a little earlier would 





very amusiig; more so perhaps than it would | 


have affected them with intolerable fatigue. 
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jrecommend it to you, theréfore, (but after | 
you must judge for yourself) to allot the two 
és year's Of little John's scholarship, to writtng 
a arithmetic, toxether with which, for variety’s 
we and because it is capable of being formed into 
- amusement, I would mingle geography, (a sCi- 

which if not attended to betimes, 1s seldom 
Ee an object of much consideration ;) essentially 
necessary to the accomplishment of a gentleman, 
vet, (a8 1 know by sad experience) imperfectly, if 
‘t all inculcated in the schools. Lord Spencet’s 
en, When he was four years of age, knew the situ- 
ation of every kingdom, country, city, river, and 
remarkable mountain, mM the world. For this at- 
ninment, which -[ suppose his father had never 
made, he was indebted to a plaything ; having been 
accustomed to amuse himself with those maps 
which ane cut into several compartments, so ag to 
be thrown into a heap of confusion, that they may 
be put together again with an exact coincidence of 
,jjtheiv angles and bearings, so as to form a perfect 
whole. 

ifhe begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even 
nine years of age, it is surely soon enough. Seven 
years, the usual allowance for those acquisitions, 
are more than sufficient for the purpose, especially 
with his readiness in learning; for you would 
hardly Wish to have him qualified for the Univer- 
sity before fifteen, a period in my mind, much’ too 
early for it, and when he could hardly be trusted 
there without the utmost danger to his morals. 
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Upon the whole, you will perceive that in my 
judgment, the difficulty, as well as the wisdom, 
consists more in bridling in, and keeping: back, a 
boy of his parts, than in pushing him forward. I, 
therefore, at the end of the two next years, instead 
of putting a grammar into his hand, you should 
allow hin to amuse himself with some agreeable 
writers on the subject of natural philosophy, for 
another vear, I think it would answer well. ‘There 
is a book called Cosmotheoria Puerilis, there are 
Durham’s Physico, and Astrotheology, together 
with several others In the same manner, very intel- 
ligible even to a child, and full of useful ae 








70 THE REF. WILLIAM UNITIN. 
Sept. 17, 1780. 

My dear Friend, 

You desire my further thoughts on the subject 
of education. I send you such as had for the most 
part occurred to me when I wrote last, but could 
not be comprised ina single Letter. They are 
indeed on a different branch of this interesting 
theme, but not Jess important than the former. 

I think it your happiness; and wish you to think 
itso yourself, that you are in every respect, qualified 
for the task of instructing your son, and preparing 
him for the University, without committing him to 
the care of a stranger. In my judgment, a do- 
mestic education deserves the preference to a pub- 
lic oné, on an hundred accounts, which I have 
neither time nor room to mention. I shall only 
touch upon two or three that I cannot but consider | 
as having a right to your most earnest attention. 

In a’public school, or indeed in any school,, his 
norals are sure to be but little attended to, and his 
religion not at all. If he can catch the love of 
Virtue from the fine things that are spoken of it in 
the classics, and the love of holiness from the cus- 
tomary attendance upon such preaching as he is 
likely to hear, it will be well; but Iam sure you 
have had too many opportunities to observe the } 
inefficacy of such means, to expect any such ad-. 
‘antage from them. In the meantime, the more 
Powerful influence of bad example, and perhaps 

ad company, will continually counterwork these 
only preservatives he can meet with, and may pos- 
sibly send him home to you, at the end of five or 
‘ix years, such as you will be sorry to see him. 

ou escaped indeed the contagion yourself, but a 
iw instances of happy exemption from a general 
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malady, are not sufficient warrant to conclude, that 
it is therefore not infectious, or may be encoun- 
tered without danger. 
You have seen too much of the world, and are a 
man of too much reflection, not to have observed, 
that in proportion as the sons of a fainily approach 
to years of maturity, they lose.a sense of obligation 
to their parents, and seem at last almost divested of 
that tender affection, which the nearest of all rela- 
tions seems to demand from them, I have olten 
observed it myself, and have always thought I could 
sufficiently account for it, without laying all the 
blame upon the children. While they continue 
in their parents’ house, they are every day obliged, 
and every day reminded how much it is their in- 
terest, as well as duty, to be obliging and affection- 
ate in return. But at eight or nine years of age, 
the boy goes to school. Irom that moment he be- 
comes a stranger in his father’s house. The course 
of parental kindness is interrupted. ‘The smiles of 
his mother, those tender admonitions, and the so- 
licitous care of both his parents, are no longer before 
his eyes—year after year he feels himself more and 
more detached from them, ’till at last he is so ef- 
fectually weaned from the connexion, as to find 
himself happier any where than in their company 

I should have been glad of a frank for this Let- 
ter, for I have said but little of what I could say 
upon the subject, and perhaps I may not be able to 
catch it by the end again. IfI can, I shall add to 
it hereafter. 

Yours, W, C. 

[ To be continued. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





The modern Philosophers, says Burke, are ready 
to declare that they do not think two thousand years 
too long a period for the good that they pursue. 
It is remarkable that they never see the way to 
their projected good but by the road of some evil. 
Their imagination is not fatigued with the contem- 
plation of human suffering through the wild waste 
of centuries added to centuries of misery and de- 
solation. Their humanity is at their horizon 
and, like the horizon, it always flics before them. 
The geometricians and the chymists bring, the one 
from the dry bones of their diagran:s, and the other 
from the soot of their furnaces, dispositions that 
make them worse than indifferent about those 
feelings and habitudes, which are the supyorts of 
the moral world. Ambition is come upon them 
suddenly ; they are intoxicated with it, and it has 
rendered'them fearless of the danger which may 
thence arise to others or to themselves. These 
philosophers consider men in their experiments no 
more than they do mice in an air pump, or a 
recipient of mephitic gas. 

It should be remembered that when the stomach 
is overloaded the head feels a considerable share of 
the weight, Jt is related of Chatterton that he was 
remarkably abstemious, and that it was a frequent’ 
and favourite maxim with him that a man might, 
arrive at any height of improvement, or effect the 
most arduous undertaking, dy industry and absit- 
nence. He practiced what he taught; and this may, 
in some degree, account for his uncommon attain- 
ments and productions, at an age, when the full 
fed drone can scarcely read and write. 

It is of the utmost importance, says Petrarch, 
to consider what sort of Leisure one ought to 
chuse. For there are two kinds. The first is 
that of him who is fully intent upon some liberal 
pursuit, even while at rest, than which kind nothing 
is more delightful. The other species of Leisure 
is the loitering of the spiritless sluggard, who loves 
lassitude for its own sake, than which nothing is 
more inglorious, nothing more like the repose of 
the grave. 
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Langhorne has addressed the Robin Red Breast 
of bis native groves, in a manner evincive of the 
benevolence of the man, and the Graces of the 
Post. 

Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me: 
Pride and Pleasure’s fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 

Daily near my table steal, 

While I pick my scanty meal, 
Doubr nor, little though there be, 
But I'll cast a crumb to thee; 

Weil rewarded, if I spy 

Pleasure in thy glancing eye,— 
See thee, when thou’st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breast and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my feather’d friend again, 
Well thou knowst the broken pase; 
Ask of me thy daily store ; 

Go not near Avaro’s door ; 

Once within his iron hall, 

Woful end shall thee befal, 
Savage !—he would soon divest 
Of its cosy plumes thy breast ; 
Then, with solitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy. 

Burke, says Johnson, is a man of uncommon 
abilities, with a great quantity of matter in his mind, 
and a great fluency of words in his mouth. 


——. 


Johnson, not satisfied with being a member of 


the Literary Club which met at the court end of 


the town, one day told Mr. Hoole that he wished 
to have a cety club, and asked him to collect om, 
but, said he, dont let them be Patriots. 

Thomas Hollis, the strenuous whig, who used to 
send over Europe presents of democratical books 
with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of 
liberty, was a dull poor creature as ever lived, and 
supposed to have a strong tendency to atheism, 

A late Traveller through Spain thus generously 
utters his farewel eulogium : 

Arriving at the summit of the Pyrenees, I cast 
one longing, lingering look behind, and guitted, 
with regret, a country, Wl-¢re, independent ef mul- 
tiplied civilities and attentions, for which I felt my- 
self deeply indebted:to my friends, Ihave been so 
often led to admire the boundless generosity of the 
inhabitants. ‘lo express all that I feel on the recol- 
lection of their goodness would appear like ‘adula- 
tion; but I may venture at Icast to say that 
simplicity, sincerity, generosity, a high sense of 
dignity and strong principles. of honour, are’ the 
most prominent and striking features of the Spanish 
characters 

My wine occasioned me much perplexity, for I 
had no cork screw, and could neither procure a 
fork to draw out the cork, nor was there room to 
thrust it in. Patience and a fienknife, howexer, at 
last relieved me from this part of my distress, 

Lbid. 

The subsequent odd song is sung, in character, 
by Johnson of the English stage. : 

O Whack! Cupid’s a mannikin, ‘ 

Smack on the back he has hit me a foulter, 

Good lack! Judy O'Flannagan 

Dearly she loves nate Looney M’Twol.er. 

Judy’s a darling, my kisses she’ sutiers, 

An heiress tis clear, for her father seils heer, 

He keeps the sign of the Cow and the Snuffire 


~/ 


She’s so fair from my heart I can’t bolt her, 

Good lack! Judy O’Fiannagan, 

Dearly she loves nate Looney M‘Twolter. 

O hone! good news, I need a bit, 

We correspond, but learning would choke her; 

Ma vron! I cannot read a whit, 

Judy she don’t know a pin: from a poker, 

Judy’s so constant [ll never forsake her, 

She’s true, as the moon, only one afternoon 

I caught her asleep with a hunch-back shoemaker, 
She’s so fair from my heart 1 can*t boli her, 
Good lack! &e. 
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W. Preston, sq. an ingenious poet, who is an | 
hanour to Ireland, a country fertile in the produce { 
tien of polite scholars, kas lately published a col- 
jection of his works, which we often peruse with 
improvement and pleasure. The following is a 
specimen of his easy verse. 


Warm Hope, cold Fear, high church and tow, 
Within my breast contend ; 

And, devil take me, if I know 

How the debate will end ;—— 


While Love, that, with resistless might, 
Has ever sway’d my life, 

Alternate siding in the fight, 

Embroils the mortal strife. — 


Says Hope, with self-important air, 
¢‘ Why thus at distance stand ? 
Come, brush up boldly to the fair, 
With courage ask her hand. 


‘ The bashful air, the timid qualm, 
Will ne'er her liking move ; 

In war, ’tis courage gains the palm, 
It wins the prize of love. 


‘ Kind looks, soft words, may rapture give, 
And charming are her smiles ; 

But say, can ardent passion live 

On looks, and words, and smiles?’ 


With trembling pace, cold, wrinkled Fear, 
With shrugs and downcast eyes, 

Says—*‘ think not thou the port so near, 
Fhat still far distant lies. 


‘ Slow patience was to human minds 
For high achievemenis given; 

Thus alchemy the secret finds, 

And join'’d ascend to heav’n. 


¢ Better those looks and smiles retain, 
Than, by some daring plan, 

Convert her kindness to disdain, 
And live a banish’d man.’ 


Says Hope— ’twas rashness that obtaia'd 
A world for Ammon’s son; 

And oft from womaa has it gain’d 

A prize worth all he won. 


* Love, faithful love, the place supplies 

Of every charm beside, 

Can steal from prudes their dear disguise, 
“From haughty nymphs their pride.’ 


Says Fear—‘ the slow and cautious aim 
Will mark the wise man’s way, 

Aod deathless is that RKoman’s name ’ 
Who conquered by delay. 


* Let Hope and Vanity combine, 
And both, united, tell—— 

Is any one endowment thine 
To win so bright a belle ” 





., Says Hope ‘the mistress of thy fate 
Thine hurnble muse approves ; 
And, say, can she the vot’rist hate, 
W hea she the oblation loves? 


“ Her words breathe soft as genial air, 
Her looks to cheer thee shine; 

J.ove's tender blossoms promise fair; 
And shall no fruit be thine?’ 





Says Fear ‘adoring things have bow’d, 
And clouds of incence given, 

Yet one alone, of all the crowd, 

Was wafted up to heaven. 


‘Bright suns and genial breezes reach 
Alike the high and low ; 

And autumn, with the generous peach, 
Matures the ungrateful sloe.’ 


Thus to and fro, like tennis ball, 
They bandy my poor soul; 
Reason, as arbitress, I cail 


‘Toa limit their controul. | 
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But Reason, with a scornful glance, 
Swears she'll no longer stay, 

So I must fairly trust to Chance 

As umpire of the fray. 


Aubrey, when speaking of Thomas Young, the 
first instructor of M1LTon, calls him ‘a Purtéan in 
Essex, who cut his hair short. This same Puritan 
quitted his country, on account of his religious 
opinions, but afterwards returned ; and, during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, was master of Jesus-Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Fessenden, the witty author of Terrible Tracto- 
ration, thus concludes one of his annual odes. 


And now, kind reader, if you choose, 
I'll just take off my high heel shoes, 
Nu longer strut poetic stilt on, 

Like Homer proud, or Mr. Milton, 
No longer flirt about and flare, 

Like Jack-o’lanthorn in the air; 

But my sweet muse, and J, aud you, 
Must bid each other sad adieu, 

Bat hoping still, some other time, 
That we shall meet in lofty rhyme, 
And I, your favourite bard, aspire 
To ‘tune my lays an octave higher ;’ 
And strut and swear, and rant and roar, 
As never mortal did before. 


Some writer, I believe it was Gilbert Wakefield, 
who, with all his faults, was never taxed with base- 
ness; or timidity, thus describes the dold features 


| of an eloquent ancient, and an ddefiendent man. 


He was born at Prusa, in Bithynia, but afterwards, 
like amanof sense and spirit, Wuo KSTIMATES A 
COUNTRY, B¥ THE LIBERALITY AND BENEVOLENCE 
OF ITS MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS, Quitted the 
place of his nativity, rather than submit to the tyran- 


-fhical goverament, then exercised in that province. 


The subsequent original description of the rug- 
ged scenery of our nerthern country is from the 
family of Aikin. 


‘ Where Canada spreads forth her deserts hoar, 
Chilled by the polar frosts of Labrador, 
Where mighty lakes their azure wastes expand, 
And swell their wat’ry empire o'er the land; 
W hat tribes or wing the air, or tread the plain, 
What herbage springs, what nations hold their reign !’ 
Enormous forests stretch their shadows wide, 
And rich savannahs skirt the mountain’s side, 
Their bounds the Moose, and shaggy Bisons graze, 
Scar’d by the wolf, the tardy rein deer brays ; 
The clambering squirrel tumbles from on high, 
Fix’d by the rattle snake’s rapacious eye; 
Unnumbered pigeons fill the darkened air, 
Glut the tired hawk, the loaded branches tear; 
Fair swans majestic on the waters glide; 
The mason beaver decks the flowing tide. 
Gigantic rivers shake the thunderimg shore, 
Dread Niagara’s foaming cataracts roar. 
In light canoe the painted Indian rows, 
Or hunts the foundering elk through melting snows ; 
Weilds his huge tomahawk in deadly fray, 
And rends, with shouts, the reeking scalp away ; 
Or smokes the fragrant calumet of peace, 
And, bound in wampum leagues, bids savage discord 
cease. 
me 
That man is a being, who can. receive pleasure 
from giving pain, would be totally incredible, if we 
were not convinced, by melancholy experience, 
that there are not only many, but that this unac- 
countable disposition is in some measure inherent 
in the nature of man; for, as he cannot be taught 


ed to it by interest, it must be derived from his 
native constitution; amd is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of what revelation so frequently inculcates, 
that he brings with him an original depravity, the 
effects of a fallen and degenerate state; in proef 
of which we need only observe, that the nearer 
he approaches to a state of nature, the move pre- 
dominant this disposition appears, and. the: more 
violently it operates. We see children laughing 





Ttunate animal which comes within their Power, 


by example, nor led to it by temptation, or prompt- | 





all savages are ingenious in contriving, and hap 

in executing, the most exquisite tartures ; and ; 

common freofile of all countries are delighted With 

nothing so much as bull baitings, prize fightin 

executions, and all spectacles of cruelty and hom, 
=— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOL10. 


(I introduce to the rallant Mr. Oldschool a tural beg 
whom, I am perseaded, he will not treat UNcourts. 
ously. 

Puosrmoa) 
TO 


How often has my beating heart 

Betray’d each wish, when thou wert near! 
And now, that we are doom'd to part, 

How shall it hide each sigh, each tear? 





To part! the very thought's despairf 
Why, why may I[ not hously prove, 
By every fond, assiduous care, 
How much, how very much I love? 


But till we meet—since thou must go— 
O let thy memory often dwell 

Op her, whose heart thou taught’st to glow 
With warmth, which words can never tell, 


And by her spell, which yet may bless, 
I’! im thy arms again recline, 
Again I'll meet thy warm caress, 
Again, dear ——, agaia be thine. 
Cuara, 
FOR THE POOT POL TO. 
ADDRESS TO SPRING. 
O haste thy coming, gentle Spring, 
In thy green livery ! 
O haste! for thou wilt with thee bring 
My love, my ——, to me. 


Then sweetly o’er the accustom‘d hill 
Together we shall rove, 

Or sit beside the woodland rill, 
Where first he spoke of love. 


And shekered from all rude alarms, 
No envious tongues to fear, 
With what delight shall my fond arnas 
Hold aj] that I hold dear! 
Clara. 
FOR THE PORT POLIO. 
A SEA-PIECE. 


What solemn awe pervades my wondering soul, 
While o’er the deep I cast my straining eye! 

Around me waves on waves stupendous roll, 
And, mounting, seem to meet the bending sky. 


Whether the rosy-fringed dawn I view 
Purphing the golden east with infant light, 


| While the red sun yet drinks the falling dew, 


And dissipates the lazy shades of night; 


Or whether, mounted in his glittering car, 
He darts meridian splendor o'er the main; 
Or sinking softer down the western air, 
He clothes with crimson clouds th’ etherial plain; 


The heavens and ocean still my vision bound; 
Nor other-object, save what they dispense, 
Within the vast circumference is found, 
‘To charm the heart, or rouse the eager sense. 


Yet stillthe man, by nature’s grandeur fir’d, 
Whom heaven's inimitable works can please, 
Will feel his soul with gen’rous thoughts inspir’d, 


at the miseries which they inflict on every unfor- Struck with the pow’r that form’d those awlul seas. 
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OWer, 
happy ow sweet the morn, when zephyrs roundus sweep, 
. sn And in the east, with blushing beauty gay, 

With 























Bright Sol emerging from the pearly deep, 
Leads on, in dazzling majesty, the day ! 





rhe orient billows seem one living blaze ; 


nd Boat afar before the solar rays, 
eavty, Collecting in their march the flowery store. 
COurte. 
long the boundless ether, Light, they sail, 
Remotest regions feel their kindly aid ; 
hr, on the hills they break, or lowly vale 
Refresh, and fructify the thirsty glade. 





nd swell the river's oft revolving tide, 





ht when, in silent calm, the noon-day beam 


yf in this wat’ry region fish are found 
1, Resembling animals of earthly form ; 


The grey mists rise, with amber skirted o’er, 


hen, in meand'ring streams. they pfattling glide, 
Wat'ring the green savannahs in their course ; 


And mingle, foaming, with their native source. 
Reflects its glory down heaven's azure steep, 


hro’ the clear waves resplendent dolphins gleam, 
And whales, enormous, gambol round the deep. 


ere, in black droves, the nimble sea-hogs bound 


Qmen to marimers of coming storm.***** 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
. (Mr. Ou.pscnoonr, 


we author of the following lines will be flattered, if 
vou deem them worthy of a place in'the Fort Folio. 
They are addressed to Cowerr, the Poet; and were 


written atver reading his life by Hayley.) 


weet melancholy bard! whose piercing thought 


owid humblest themes with pure instruction 


fraught; 
low hard for mortal sight to trace the ways 


heaven througheut thy life’s mysterious maze ! 


Niy was it ordered that thy genUe mind, 

y fancy fir’d, by piety retin d, 

hould in Ubis guilty world be forc’d to dwell, 
ike some base culprit in his gloomy cell, 


hous’ from its due repose by feverish dreams, 


y goblia forms, by din of fancied screams ? 
Viiy was that fertile genius waste and chill’d 
ywiatry blasts, its opening blossoms kill’d ? 
soll where Yemen's spicy buds might biow, 
id Persia's rese a purer fragrance know ! 


less’ by no sumamer suns, no vernal showers, 
hich in the autunin of thy duys were rear’d 


Viriendship’s dew, by fickle zephyrs cheer’d ?— 


oul, hear a distant seraph bid me * Hold, 
yes o’ tmpt high Heav'n by inguiries bold. 
can-sixhted mortal! cans’t thou not discern 


V iy Lloom’d so late those sweet poctic flowers, 


sky. Vist from thy native reason thou might’st learn? 


ad fortune’s sunshine cheer'd his carly days, . 


au'd by the soft favonian breath of praise ; 


hese fruitful virtues, which sprung up so fair; 


hose blossoms, breathing odours on the air, 
Yloxtious weeds of vanily o’ergrown 


theeded might have bloom’d, and died unknown. 


‘suimptuous inortul ! ’twould become thee well 


n this thy fellow mortal's life to dwell. 
S actions, vice, and folly view with shame; 


we 


lain; wht AES 
aaah * Well-lov'd image still calls many a tear ; 
‘cherish’d name all ages shall revere.’ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
INVITATION TO 


[Written in. February.] 











pabeth come, ’tis a season of leisure, 
ey “tquish awhile your connubial treasure, 
ir'd, 

I} seas. thine 


colour and polish—emy simple design ; 


8 lessons foul-mouth'd envy dares not blame ; 


Ng the sparkles of genius, the task shall be 
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*Tis granted, my friend, that the wealth you infold, 

Is dearer than mines of Peruvian gold ; 

But your drilliante are safe, if cher Jean is at 
home, 

And we shall not be miss’d if we cautiously roam ; 

Should the fact be acknowledg’d, that rosy-cheek’d 
Will 

Had play’d with your pencil, and brush’d down the 
quill, 

I fancy ‘twould puzzle a house full of chits 

‘To take from a lady the point of her wits, 

Such trivial excuses adinit no defence 

From the ‘ various mind of a woin.n of sense,’ 

At least, twas the oracle D. who aver’d it— 

But, trust me, it was not at Delphi I heard it ; 

Bring the woof to Parnassus: its fine silken clew 

Is drawn, by the force of attraction to you. 


THE REPLY. 


Bleak winter his standard of snow has unfurl’d, 

And swift thro’ the forest the tempest is hurl’d. 

Mark the glittering frost, and beware how you 
climb, 

Tis a slippery path to the sources of rhyme. 

Let us keep on the surface; but why do you smile? 

You’re thinking of Bruce at the source of the Nile; 

Enwrap'd by the muse in her glowing attire, 

Enliven’d and sooth’d by her song and her lyre, 

Gay fancy her flowery region has brought, 

And many a wildering scence she has wrought. 

But hark !—’tis the critics, present them an olio— 

A dish en passant, a-la-mode de Port-folio. 

The simples, the herbs, and the roots shall be mine, 

And the substance and all the high flavour are thine. 

For I know, my dear girl, we could mix, in a trice, 

The essence of rose and of satire-a spice ; 

But the carpers and critics would scorn the criterion, 

If the salt was not Attic, the roses Pierian. | 

But the mindof the multitude soars not so high, 

It rarely ascends to the wherefore? and why: 

Yet doctors denominate cases like this 

Privations, which only make ignorance bliss. 


THE REJOINDER. 


True taste is not always a subject for reasoning, 
The various palate, decides on te seasoning ; 
And alchemists tel us (tho’ ladies disguise it) 
The touchstone is certain, when they analyse it; 
"Tis ours to decide upon feathers and floss, 

And theirs to dissever the gold from the dross. 
Hail, science sublime ! with a glance from an cye, 
LLre long we shall fathom the depth of a sigh, 
Determine its bias, its chord, and its tone, 

And whether the torrid or temperate zone, 

The realms of the air, or a stratum of earth, 
Had the eminent honour of claiming its birth ! 
Adieu, take the pen, and enlarge on my plan, 
For the subject is copious—the wisdom of man. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


The sprightly eye, the rosy cheek, 

The dimpled chin, and look so meek, 
‘The nameless grace and air ; 

The ruby lip in sweetness drest, 

The soitly-swelling angel breast— 
All these adorn my fair. 


See ! what unnumbered beauties rove 
Around each feature of my love, 

And fire my rapturous soul ! 
Ten thousand sweets her looks disclose ; 
At every look my bosom glows, 

And yields to love's controul. 


Just heav’ns ! why gave ye charms like these, 
With every graceful art to please, 
To her, whom rigid fate 
Permits me not my fate to tell, 
And makes me sacred truth conceal 
From one I wish my mate. 





Curse on the sordid thirst of gold? 
When tend’rest passions all are sold 
To win the world’s applause ; 
When, for desire, and love, and joy, 
Low interest shall our hours employ, 
And gain th’ ignoble cause. 


oe 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Verses, addressed to a Man of Sensibility, by Dr. J. & 
Stock, of Bristol, England. 


"Midst heedless crowds on festive scenes intent 
Behold yon fallen fair, with haggard eye, 

Now faintly rais’d to heaven, now downward bent, 
Whilst her chill bosom heaves with many a sigh- 


See her wan cheek become more ghastly pale, 
Her feeble frame convuls’d with tremors wild ; 
Ah! see at once her vital spirits fail ; 
She sinks—she falls—misfortune’s early child. 


And shall no hand the sinking victim raise? 
Shall timid prudery turn away her eye? 
Shall all behold her with unpitying gaze? 
No! generous youth, Lorenzo! thou art nigh. 


Thou did’st not pause, by timid prudence sway’d 
To heed bow calumny might blot thy fame ; 

*T was woman sued for mercy and for aid— 
‘That, to thy feclings, was sufficient claim. 


Let timid caution lift its warning hand, 
And bid thee from the hapless fair depart, 
Let sneering scorn with pointed finger stand, 
Obey the dictates of thy feeling heart. 


Ask him, who lifts the coldly, cautious hand, 
Ask him, who bears contempt upon his brew, 

Can he unmov'd beside the victim stand? 
Unmov’'d behold a woman sink so low? 


Oh! is that pallid face, (o’er which by turns, 
As conscious shame or gratitude prevail, 

Now a faint hectic fiush of transport burns, 
Now meagre famine spreads a ghastly pale.) 


Is that the face of guilt? No—even now 
‘Tears of remorse bedew her faded cheek; 
Tears which express that gratitude to you 
\ bich struggling passions will not let her speak. 


Yet trace her farther—view her by thy means 
Snaich’d from that gulf of ruin where she fell, 
See her depart, and joyful bid the scenes 
Of riot and of guilt a long farewel. 


| Oh see her to her longing friends restor'd, 


Oh see her clasp’d within a parent’s arms, 
Once more adorning the domestic board, 
Rescued at once from tumult and alarms. 


See o’er his child her grey-hair’d father bend, 
‘Though sobs his utterance check—oh hear him 
sayy 
‘Yes, in thy father thou shalt find a friend 
To lead thee back to virtue’s peaceful way. 


‘What, tho’ by pleasure’s syren song allur’d, 
Theu hast a little while incautious stray’d, 

Enough of agony thou hast endur'd . 
By him thou loy'd, deserted and betray’d, 


‘ Shall penitence and tears remove thy guilt 
Before the pure, all-secing eye of heaven? 

And shall not human hearts with pity melt, 
And speak thy past offences all forgiven? 


‘Then come, my daughter, to thy father’s arms, 
Here let thy cares—here Jet thy sorrows cease, 


, More lovely now than ever seem thy charmiay 


Restor’d by penitence to joy and peace.’ 
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Lorenzo, oft as fancy’s magic power 

Shall place this charming scene before thy sight, 
Ask thy enraptured heart what joy beside 

Could yield thy bosom such a pure delight. 


And trust me, friend, if in some future scene 
That sacred spark, which warm’d thy heart on 
earth, 
W hich bade it with beneyolence expand, 
Shall rise enkindled to a second birth ; 


With that poor victim joyful thou may’st bend 
Before the Almighty’s throne thy humble kuee, 

Aod cry— great source of happiness and life, 
The sou! [’ve rescued here I yield to thee.’ 


FOR Tek PORT FOLIO, 
INSTRUCTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS. 


What! you would write a sonnet ?—sit you down, 
And take your pen, no matter for the theme, 
So it be dull and sad—a waking dream ; 
And, careless of the peevish muse’s frown, 
Run stanza into stanza. Break your lines, 
And form them that the first and fourth may 
chime, 
And to the third the second be the rhyme. 
Oft introduce a colon: or if shines 
A glimm’ring thought, be sure you ne’er negleet 
A note of admiration, and an oh! 
For thus you will display a deal of woe, 
And to your sonnet give a fine effect. 
Then lug two limping lines in, at the close, 
And swear 'tis thus Perrarca’s metre flows. 
RK. SHALLow. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MARIA, ON HER LONG SILENCE. 


By Mr. MarriorrT. 


Ab me ! how promis'd joys elude us still, 
First tempt our grasp, then leave us lorn be- 
hind; 
How some fell damp, or disappointment chill, 
Aye blasts the prospects of the youthful mind! 


Maria promis’d—could I but believe? 

Hope after hope my breast successive swell’d ; 
Blaria promis’d—how could she deceive ? 

And many a month the dear delusion heid. 


Long strove my hopes, now fading, now renew’d, 
Still, theugh reduc’d, superior to despair ; 

Bat spent at length, by long delays subdued, 
The last, faint glimmering vanishes in air. 


How small a boon had gratified thy friend! 
In some lone, leisure hour, detach’d and free, 
A few loose thoughts, with careless frankness pen’d, 
Had been enough, forgetful maid, for me. 


No courtly style, elaborately correct, 
Or nicely wrought, requir’d Amyntor’s eye ; 
. No critic he, assidious to detect, 
And every trivial fault pedantic spy. 


How much do nature’s strokes, ungloss’d by art, 
Surpass the pompous period’s studied swell! 

Iiow much th’ unpolish’d transcripts of the heart 
The finish’d labours of the head excel! 


O ! when Maria’s band her heart obeys, 
And unconstrain’d its genuine feelings draws, 
Even spleentul criticism might learn to praise, 
And cnvy’s self coutribute fore’d applause. 


But ah! too well these cold delays declare 
’Tis not for me those beauteous traits to view ; 
Ye mental sweets, 1 once had hopes to share, 
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No more I sue the due reply to gain ; 

Nor could it much my fond regret relieve, 
Should tiresome importunities obtain 

What voluntary friendship fail’d to give. 


Me, ne’er shall wish’d delights induce to plead, 
Nor from my breast self-love extort a sigh, 
For aught that might Maria’s bliss impede, 
Or cost one anxious moment to supply. 


"Twas thus, erewhile I mourn’d my hopes destroy ’d, 
Nor knew that she, the fair, my verse accus’d, 
No more the enlivening gift of health enjoy’d, 

And hence her languid hand the task refus’d. 


O, that pale sickness and untimely pain 

W ould yield to poesy’s harmonious spell ; 

O, that the Nine could breathe a healing strain, 
And save the gentle nymph they love so well! 


But ah! though skill’d to hush each rude alarm, 
And grief and care with magic force allay, 
Ah, nought avails the sweet, Pierian charm 

‘Lo chase fell pain or pale disease away. 


Yet they can weep, yet they can sympathize, 
Though impotent the wish’d relief to lend ; 
Nor blush with mine to mix your tuneful sighs, 
I too, I trust, may boast the fair my friend. 


Tho’ minds there are of brighter, loftier strain, 
More skill’d in artful phrase her praise to tell, 
Sure none more decply shares her every pain, 
More warmly wishes sweet Maria well. 


Thou, pitying winter, spare the tender maid, 

O, where she strays, forbear the favour’d ground, 
Let vernal odours scent the unwithered shade, 
And health-infusing breezes sport around. 


O ! if thou thus consult Maria’s weal, 
And kind, exempt her fhom thy rule severe, 
Though thence our vales thy keener rigours feel, 
Flow pleas'd those keener rigours will we bear! 
| So while along the leafless woods I range, 

Or trace, with pensive eye, the snow-ciad plain, 
| No more thy plaintive reed shall mourn the change, 
Nor blame the terrors of thy ruthless reign. 


So shall our shepherds hymn thy awful name, 
And annual plaudits ever grateful pay : 

The indebted Nine themselves thy praise proclaim, 
Nor spiing’s gay bloom obtain a sweeter lay. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


HORACE, ODE XXII, BOOK I. 


To Avsrisus Fuscus. 
Translated by Br. Marriott. 


Arm/’d with a conscience, void of guilty tumults, 
He, that undaunted innocence relies on, 
Needs nt, my tricnd, bow, javelin, or arrows, 
Mortal with poison : 
Whether o’er Lybia’s desert sands he wander, 
Or the bleak hills, where never-melting snows 
reign, 
Or the fam’d realms, where fabulous Hydaspes 
His rapid wave pours. 


Me, in the woods, from busy cares abstracted, 

Ylusing intent on Lalage, a woli saw, 

Saw, and yet struck with sudden trepidation, 
Pied me defenceless : 


Such a dire beast not military Daunia 
er could produce thro’ all her spreading forests, 
Nor the parch’d realms of torrid Mauritania, 








.¥e flattering prospects, not unmovrn’d, adieu ! 











Place me in land, where never genial zephyp 

Warms the chill groves, with vegetative impulse 
Climates, where clouds and ever-low’ring tempe 
Blacken the horizon ; 





Place me in wild, unhabitable deserts, 
Regions beneath the rapid car of Phoebus, 
O’'er the wide waste intolerable ardour 
Darting resistless; 


Still shall the nymph alleviate my sufferings, 
With an uncheng’d, inviglate affection, 
Sull shall | love my Lalage, sweet smiling, 




















Nursery of lions! 


Sweetly conversing, “The 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — 
On the vanity of expecting that Happiness will reg), 
from superior acquirements, or woridly honours, 3 
Mr. Maraiorr. 
And are they fraudful dreams, illusions all, 
Those pictures gay, which through my youthiy 
breast 
Such energy and fervour wont to breathe? 
Yes, they are fraudful dreams, illusions all, 
That, in the unexpected hour of woe, 
Far from assuaging, aggravate the pang, Cou: 
Make bitterness more bitter, to the cloud Y 
Add double darkness—flatterers now no more, addr: 
But foes avow'd, of mien vindictive, fierce, findi 
And looking accusation—W hat could fame? coun 
W hat can ambition now ?—even gentle love, thou 
‘That with one favourite form so oft engross'd vanis 
My musings lone, though faithful and sincere, U 
* * © # * * * cannot now support; of t 
The hour of anguish asks more potent balm thirt 
Than love of aught below can e’er supply, Mr. 
Of love tho’ worthy—man’s intemperate mind, even 
Undisciplined, loves nothing as it ought; the § 
But, doting on the gift, full oft forgets till | 
The gracious giver—then, howe’er we boast, 1 m 
Howe’er declaim on universal love, whic 
Philanthropy enlarg’d, benevolence that, 
Disinterested, genuine, unconfin’d ; ever! 
Whate’er self-love may whisper, mean self-love ~— 
Is still the spring of action. Y 
— to to 
FOR THE PORY FOLI9. Mh 
O1iC 
SONG. whet 
Ye wood-nymphs and dryads, blithe buxom aig 
gay, to pr 
Who tend the soft verdure and blossoms of Mar, f ” 
Awhile quit your haunts, and to Warwick repair Mm “°°. 
The queen of the seasons, bright Chloe, is there. 7 
Sq. 
She's gentle, she’s lovely, she’s modest, she’s king luble 
Her form is a goddess, wn angel’s her mind ; as Nc 
Sure Venus, assuming a shape not her own, ; -. 
And mimicking Chloe, at Warwick is known. ar 
Miss 
If faults she has any, I'll freely declare, om 
She's one, which will ever distinguish her there, wRO 
A soft, dunpled smile, which she stole from tg YoU. 
skies, =e! 
It wounds when she’s present, it kills when she flies 7 
ad 
Tho’ Windsot’s soft forests must Pourish in song, fy *2dt 
While Pope, tunefal poet, eoamours the throng; Bj Xe 
In the groves of old Warwick while roams tt tosse 
sweet fair, the 
Grace, beauty, and honour must all center there! “ta 
; ’ 
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